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NOTES 895 



Law School — Death of John Lisle — On June 20th last, John 
Lisle, Esq., a graduate of the Law School, lost his life at Chelsea, 
New Jersey, in an effort to save another from drowning. Mr. Lisle 
had, since his graduation from the Law Department in 1910, not 
only practised actively and with growing success, but had written 
on legal subjects and done some excellent translation of legal works 
in other languages. Mr. Lisle had been requested to deliver a course 
of lectures this autumn in the Auxiliary Course of the Law School. 
His pleasant and courteous manner, his sterling character, and the 
great promise which he gave as a lawyer and writer, make his loss 
one which the Alumni of the School and its Faculty feel most deeply. 



Constitutional Law — Segregation Ordinance — The efforts 
of municipalities to prevent conflict and ill-feeling between the white 
and colored races, by legislation providing for residential restrictions 
on either or both races, has not always met with the approval of 
State courts of last resort. The Baltimore, Winston and Atlanta 
ordinances^ all were held unconstitutional, but the race segregation 
ordinance of the city of Louisville has triumphed.^ By imposing 
identical restrictions as to the alienation of property in white or 
black blocks, by excepting buildings occupied prior to the adoption 
of th6 ordinance, the pitfalls of constitutional prohibition were 
avoided. So far as we have been able to learn, municipal segrega- 
tion ordinances have been passed upon by the appellate courts of 
but four States. 

The municipal segregation ordinance enacted by the City Coun- 
cil of Baltimore and passed upon by the Maryland Court of Appeals 
in State v. Gurry,^ simply prohibited a white person from moving 
into a block inhabited solely by colored persons and prohibited 
colored persons from moving into a block inhabited solely by whites. 
Unlike the Louisville ordinance, it contained no reservation in pro- 
tection of vested rights existing at the time of the enactment of the 
ordinance. The Louisville ordinance provided that "Nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to prevent any person who, at the date 
of the passage of this ordinance, shall have acquired, or possessed 
the right to occupy any building as a residence, place of abode, or 
place of assembly from exercising such right." Upon a consideration 
of the ordinance enacted in Baltimore, the Maryland court held 
that the attempted exercise of the police power was of such char- 

' State V. Gurry, 121 Md. 534 (1913); State v. Darnell, 166 N. C. 300 
(1914) ; Carey v. City of Atlanta, 84 S. E. Rep. 456 (Ga. 1915). 
'Harris v. City of Louisville, 177 S. W. Rep. 473 (Ky. 1915). 
'State V. Gurry, 121 Md. 534 (1913). 



